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commercial is sales talk on 


but 


Commercial 
is a daily newspaper 


“Commercial” and ‘‘commercial” provide 
a perfect illustration of the way a capital 
or lower-case initial changes the meaning 
of a word. 


It’s the same with Coke—the friendly 
abbreviation for Coca-Cola. With a lower- 
case initial, the word means something 
else entirely. 


So, when you write or print Coke, and 
mean Coca-Cola, reach for that upper- 
case “C.” Your readers will know what 
you are talking about. And you’ll be 
observing correct usage, too, for Coke is 
a proper name. 


Coke is also a registered trade-mark. Good 
practice requires the owner of a trade- 


the radio 


mark to protect it diligently. 


That’s why we keep asking you to use 
the capital initial when you refer to our 
product. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 
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Becker Study Shows 


Artists’ Rules Apply to Photography 


By James L. Julian 


News photographers might well use 
some of the compositional guides of the 
pictorial artists to pack more eye appeal 
into their shots. 

So believes Lou Becker, former As- 
sociated Press photographer who recent- 
ly completed a study of the composition 
techniques of prize-winning photographs 
in the annual competition sponsored by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and Uni- 
versity of Missouri school of journalism. 

Becker, who made the study under 
the direction of Professor Edward Mason 
at the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism, found that the winners, all 
salon display pieces, registered high in 
compositional excellence. This convinced 
Becker that the news photographer can 
profit greatly by studying the compo- 
sitional guides of the pictorial artists. He 
thinks such information will come in 
handy in the darkroom and in framing 
shots instinctively to achieve the maxi- 
mum. effect. 

Becker recognizes the pressure of time 
limitation under which news camera 
technicians must work to catch that “in- 
stant from life,” but suggests that they 
can get better results by observing such 
guideposts as: 

1. Avoiding masses of equal size on 
two different planes. 

2. Connecting masses or objects by 
proper positioning to show that they are 
related. Large spaces of blank areas 
should be avoided. 

3. Remembering not to crowd an ob- 
ject that portrays movement. 

4. Using a filter to relieve vast ex- 
panse of white sky and for correction 
and contrast. 

5. Giving shots a full range of tone— 
light, medium, dark. The predominant 
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tone will set the mood or emotional 
effect of the picture. 

6. Depicting three-dimensional objects 
on a flat plane to capture the most nat- 
ural linear perspective effect. Photogra- 
phers can foreshorten to keep objects in 
correct proportion to surroundings. 

7. Getting aerial perspective into shots 
to provide the proper illusion of space, 
depth and distance. ; 

8. Placing the principal subject in one 
of the strong attraction points of the pic- 
ture. There are four such points. They 
are found where two imaginary _hori- 
zontal lines, dividing the print in equal 
thirds, cross two imaginary vertical lines, 
dividing the picture in equal thirds. 

9. Playing down objects of secondary 
interest so that the main idea of the pic- 
ture will stand out. Secondary objects of 
interest should assist the principal sub- 
ject, which represents and supports the 
theme of the picture. 

10. Gaining maximum emphasis 
controlling such elements as size, num- 
ber, position, shape, depth, texture and 
motion. 

11. Aligning objects which tie units 
together and effect harmony and _bal- 
ance. This is done by implied “lines” 
which are formed by fences, building 
sides, edges of crowds, outlines of human ° 
figures, etc. Such lines tend to lead the 
viewer's eye into or out of the picture, 
according to their direction and length. 

12. Keeping in mind the emotional 
appeal of lines. Straight lines supposedly 
give a sense of strength, vigor and se- 
curity; vertical ones give dignity and 
solemnity; horizontal ones suggest repose 
and quietness; diagonal lines give the 
impression of movement and excitement; 
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Bob Long, Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Seven-Up 


Here’s a typical analysis done 
by Becker of the prize-winning 
pictures: 

“Attractive pictorial qualities 
make this an unusual sports 
picture. The eye is immediate- 
iy attracted to the figures. Print 
has an attractive balance with 
central figures on both halves 
of the shot. The figures form a 
pyramid outline, with the eye 
concentrating on the important 
action and expression at the 
apex. Lines forming the pyra- 
mid or triangle tend to keep 
the viewers eye within the 
frame of the picture. Gracefully 
curved lines are formed by 
the principal figures. Diago- 
nal lines formed by principal 
and secondary figures also help 
heighten the action. 

“The balance and_ implied 
lines of figures are in harmony 


with the action-filled mood of 


the shot. Central figures are emphasized by size in comparison to others. Receding 
size and value of the figures in foreground to background satisfies natural perception 
of perspective and creates a third-dimensional plane.” 
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and zig-zag ones imply extreme motion 
and rapidity. 

13. Preserving the proper tone to keep 
the picture in harmony. Tone refers to 
the quantities of light, dark or inter- 
mediate grays which give a picture a cer- 
tain character of quality. A picture may 
be light in tone (high key), dark in 
tone (low key) or general in tone. 

14. Keeping values true and life-like. 
Value has to do with proper representa- 
tion of colors of objects in a black and 
white print as they appear in nture or 
as they are governed by perspective. 
Value is closely related to tone but is 
relative instead of definite. 

15. Observing the artist’s technique of 
using chiaroscuro, the placement of light 
and dark in a picture to accent the cen- 
ter of interest and subdue objects of 
lesser importance. If the center of inter- 
est is dark, it should be surrounded with 
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a proper amount of light area and vice 
versa. When the center of interest needs 
special attention, it should receive the 
emphatic contrast treatment from. light 
to dark without the intermediate grays. 

These suggestions have been borrowed 
from the experiences of many artists and 
photographers to help the news camera- 
man improve his work. They are not 
“musts” for excellent pictures, Becker 
says, nor should the news technician bind 
himself to any hard rules. But the re- 
sultsgof his study indicate that the news 
photographer should at least be acquaint- 
ed with the eye-appealing factors which 
make for good pictorial pictures. 

In applying the above guideposts to 
the prize-winners, Becker was convinced 
that news photography and _ pictorial 
photography should not be completely 
divorced. 
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ED’S EDS: Whither Mankind? 

Is mankind really on the way up, and 
if so, what is his goal? These questions 
repeatedly impinge on us in the things 
we read, and also in the things we think 
about the happenings of the day. 

And these are proper considerations 
for the newspaper, too, because the news- 
paper is much concerned with the hap- 
penings of the day and cannot be un- 
mindful of the goals. In fact, the news- 
paper is found often telling its readers 
what ought to be done, and it has an 
obligation to do so. And if it usually 
deals with intermediate goals rather 
than the final one, that is because the 
final goal is taken for granted and be- 
cause the lesser objectives come first. 

Occasionally some editor takes a long 
view of the whole thing. Herbert Bayard 
Swope, then executive editor of the New 
York World, did this in 1924, when he 
went up to Hobart college and delivered 
a Phi Beta Kappa address on the topic, 
“Journalism: An Instrument of Civiliza- 
tion.” 
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“Civilization, Carlyle said, is transpor- 
tation,” Swope remarked. “Perhaps it 
would be truer now to say, civilization 
is communication, for understanding 
flows from knowledge, which is primarily 
based on communication.” 

Important in his argument was the 
thesis that progress can be made through 
leadership and education but not through 
force. And of course journalism was one 
of the chief agencies for leadership, 
through information and persuasion. 

But the goal, which was taken for 
granted, was civilization. 

2 = 

Bearing this in mind, we were some- 
what disturbed when we read the sug- 
gestion by Alexis Carrel in his Man the 
Unknown that our civilization is about 
the worst thing that could have happen- 
ed to us. But Carrel’s definition of civili- 
zation and Swope’s definition are almost 
exact opposites. 

To Carrel, our civilization means our 
multiplication of gadgets, our self indul- 
gences, our proclivity for making things 
easy, our life in cities and our removal 
from the soil and the hardships of life. 

But Swope says: “Civilization is orga- 
nized _self-restraint. It is the result of 
effort to bring the world from chaos 
into cosmos.” 

The two agree that restraint is neces- 
sary. But whereas Swope insists on self- 
restraint, Carrel suggests restraint through 
force, even by a minority, if for the 
public good. Carrel was writing in 1935, 
and since that time we have seen the 
force theory tried, both in Germany and 
in Russia, always with an avowal of the 
public good, and we have seen how evil 
it can be. 

Another exponent of self-restraint is 
LeComte du Nouy, whom we introduced 
into these. columns a few months ago. 
We were arguing that newspaper ethics 
could best be improved by improving 
the newspapermen. And to suggest that 
this was possible we cited du Nouy’s 
theory that the human race will improve 
through evolution. 

Two of our correspondents parted 
company with us at that point. One said 
it was presumptuous to suppose that 
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mankind would improve through evolu- 
tion, especially in the light of what has 
happened in the world in the last 10 or 
20 years. He thought, in fact, that the 
human race was more likely to settle 
down into the activity of ants. The other 
one also, from the biological viewpoint, 
was unconvinced that mankind would 
evolve spiritually. But she had been 
happy to observe that in the welfare 
agencies working under the United 
Nations many ideals had been enunciated, 
after the give and take of debate, that 
were more lofty than the viewpoints of 
any individual delegate. 


Far be it from us to suggest that we 
should wait for evolution. None of us 
will be there to enjoy the final achieve- 
ment. Our only improvement will be the 
improvement we make in ourselves. This 
will have to take place through leader- 
ship and persuasion, as in newspapers, 
and through the impact of mind on mind, 
as in the United Nations agencies. 

The evolutionary argument simply 
means that some time, somewhere, a 
better race of men will appear. This 
idea still seems reasonable. 

The worldwide setback of progress in 
the present generation is only like the 
ticking of a second hand in cosmic his- 
tory. It may be a step back before a 
step forward. Or it may be the beginning 
of a general deterioration. You can take 
your choice. But there are so many evi- 
dences of idealism and nobility still in 
the hearts and minds of men_ every- 
where that it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve we are still on the way up. 

We still have hard problems to solve. 
If we can get rid of despotism we still 
shall have the problems of over-popula- 
tion and food supply. Our goal probably 
cannot be a never-never land of ease 
and plenty, with gadgets for everybody 
for everything. And such a goal may not 
be desirable. A little iron in our souls 
may put a little iron into our wills. 

But we still can hope for an organized 
self-restraint that will bring the world 
from chaos into cosmos. In our own 
humble editorial way we ought to be 
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able to tell the world that this is our 
hope. 


Washington Journal 
Has Training Machine 


The Washington Evening Journal has 
installed a linotype machine for the ex- 
press purpose of training local operators. 
It is a model 5, straight-matter machine, 
purchased in the “used” market. 

Four other type-setting machines in 
the Journal plant are under constant 
pressure to keep up with the daily pro- 
duction, and the only time left for ap- 
prentice training was after the regular 
work hours, which meant costly super- 
vision or no supervision at all. The added 
machine makes it possible for the stu- 
dent to work during the day when prop- 
er supervision is available. 

Three trainees are taking scheduled 
hours at the extra machine, and an in- 
creasing amount of usable type is coming 
from their efforts. “This is the solution 
to the operator-training problem,” says 
Dave Elder, business manager of the 
Journal. 

Rural publishers are constantly faced 
with a shortage of trained help, and this 
has been particularly true since the war 
began in Korea. Two young men were 
taken from the Journal’s mechanical 
force in recent months, and others may 
receive their summons soon, Obviously 
new help must be trained to fill the 
vacancies, and it has been increasingly 
hard to go into the open market to find 
it. Help that has been home-trained is 
not so apt to be attracted by the appar- 
ent high wages being paid in bigger 
plants. 


Express Moves to New Building 

The West Des Moines Express has 
moved into larger quarters, half a block 
from its former location. The new office 
will give editor Dudley Reid more elbow 
room as he composes his poems and 
writes his editorials. 
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Circulation short course faculty have a cup of coffee at The Daily 
department. Left to right are Ancil Turner, Louisville Courier-Journal; Jasper E. 


Iowan circulation 


Rison, Louisville Courier-Journal; Robert Bauer, Muscatine Journal; Jess B. Birks, 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, and Richard C. Horlander, Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


Helpful Ideas Offered 


Circulation Conference Draws 72 


Seventy-two newspapermen from ten 
states gathered in Iowa City last month 
for the second annual State University 
of Iowa short course on newspaper cir- 
culation. 

Lecturing on “Fundamentals of Cir- 
culation Promotion” circulation manager 
Ed Mill of the Davenport Times urged 
circulation men to remember the indi- 
vidual. “Remember,” he said, “that cir- 
culation is built one reader at a time.” 

Mill urged circulation men in deal- 
ing with carrierS salesmen to remem- 
ber they were appealing to an American 
boy, “who is full of energy, loves ad- 
venture, speed, sports, mystery, thrills 
and surprises. .. . If you are offering in- 
centives that appeal to this boy, he will 
go out and work like a beaver because 
we Americans, young or old, possess the 
drive to get what we want. . . . When 


offering merchandise prizes, set up a dis- 
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play where the boys can handle the 
prizes, try them on, flick the camera, 
turn on the flashlight, etc. In simple 
terms create the desire for possession.” 

Mill was one of five lecturers at the 
conference. Other lecturers, with their 
topics, were Richard C. Horlander, cir- 
culation director, Arkansas Gazette, “Cir- 
culation Management — Its Challenges 
and Its Problems”; Michael E. Moyer, 
circulation manager, LaPorte  (Ind.) 
Herald-Argus, “Inter-departmental and 
Public Relations”; C. K. Jefferson, . as- 
sistant circulation director, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, “Comparative Cir- 
culation Methods,” and Robert Bauer, 
circulation manager, Muscatine Journal, 
“Direct Mail Solicitation.” Jasper E. 
Rison, circulation director, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, was moder- 
ator of short course sessions this year as 
he was last. 
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LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Horlander urged the development of 
leadership in the field of circulation man- 
agement. He maintained that an efficient 
circulation manager could by reducing 
waste save the amount of his salary and 
perhaps pay promotion costs besides. 

Moyer stressed the difference between 
promotion and public relations as being 
a difference the average person does not 
appreciate. He added that newspapers 
could not expect to have the best ex- 
ternal public relations unless their house 
was in order and all departments were 
cooperating wholeheartedly. 

“We have arrived at the age of circu- 
lation in daily newspaper publishing,” 
said Jefferson. “Daily newspapers seem 
to have gone through two phases, first 
the period of editorial dominance and 
then the period of advertising dominance. 
We have reached the point in newspaper 
development where the circulation func- 
tion is finally being recognized in_ its 
fullest importance.” 

“A point in any direct mail effort is 
persistency,” pointed out Robert Bauer. 
“Getting circulation by mail is like cut- 
ting down a tree, you can't do it in one 
stroke, neither can one letter do the job.” 


CoLor IN Direct Main 

Bauer also stressed the importance of 
color in direct mail work. He pointed out 
that pink letters outpull white by about 
80 percent and goldenrod does nearly as 
well, that warm colors like red stimu- 
late action and are best for order forms 
and reply letters, that warm colors do 
best in cold months and cold colors, 
green, blue and violet, do best in warm 
months. 

The months of August through March 
are generally best for mail circulation 
efforts, he said. Letters should be mailed 
Monday so they will be delivered the first 
part of the week when there is likely to 
be less competing mail. Mail to rural 
areas should be sent out so as to reach 
the farms during bad weather if pos- 
sible; the farmer has more time to look 
at it then. 

Bauer emphasized the importance of 
sending a series of letters in getting re- 
newals, pointing out that many news- 
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papers used as many as six or eight let- 
ters. 

Following each talk by the five short 
course faculty members the group held 
discussions guided by Rison, who was 
assisted by Jess B. Birks, Cedar Rapids 
Gazette. Short course students also heard 
talks by James W. Wilson, publisher, 
Carroll Times Herald; Chester A. Mor- 
gan, head of the department of eco- 
nomics, Simpson college, and Leslie G. 
Moeller, director of the SUI school of 
journalism. 

The short course was sponsored by 
the SUI school of journalism in coopera- 
tion with the extension division, and 
was managed by John Scott Davenport, 
instructor in journalism. William T. 
Hageboeck, Iowa City Press-Citizen, and 
Fred M. Pownall, The Daily Iowan, were 
host publishers. 


Paulson Again Publishes 
Albert City Newspaper 


A. C. Paulson, a former publisher of 
the Albert City Appeal, again took the 
editorial reins of his old paper June 1. 

He bought the paper from Dean B. 
Nelson last February. Nelson’s plans for 
the future are indefinite, but he reports 
he is considering buying another news- 
paper. 

Paulson owned the paper from 1941 
to 1943 while he was teaching in Albert 
City. He has taught at Princeton, Drake 
university and Whitten in addition to 
Albert City. 


Anybody Seen Lillian? 


Ever hear of Automobile Lillian? 

If you have Chet L. Swital, 415 N. 
Beverly ave., Beverly Hills, Calif., would 
like to get in touch with you. He has 
been looking for a copy of the old time 
dime novel, “Automobile Lillian, The 
Daring Girl Bandit of Arizona,” pub- 
lished by the now folded Royal Pub- 
lishing company of South Norwalk, 
Conn. Standard book sources have fail- 
ed to produce a copy, or tell where one 
may be found. 
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Six master editors were recently in- 
itiated into the State University of Iowa 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi as_profes- 
sional members. 

The new members, 


pictured left to 
right, are Charles S. 


Rogers, Mount 


Pleasant News; W. W. Overholser, Sib- 
ley Gazette-Tribune; S. E. Tennant, Col- 
fax Tribune; Paul Woods, Sheldon Mail; 
Duane Dewel, Algona Kossuth County 
Advance, and Justin Barry, Cherokee 
Times and Chief. 


Ver Steeg Addresses 
Colorado Journalists 


George Ver Steeg, editor of the Pella 
Chronicle, recently told Colorado editors 
about his paper’s work in the field of soil 
conservation and called for a vigorous 
editorial voice in the weekly press. 

Ver Steeg spoke at the closing session 
of the 20th annual Newspaper week 
sponsored by the University of Colorado 
to an audience of 250 editors, their wives 
and students of journalism. 

Speaking on “Measuring Up to the 
Editor’s Chair,” Ver Steeg traced the 
progress of soil conservation in Marion 
county. He outlined the way in which 
the Chronicle has worked with agri- 
cultural leaders and technicians to pro- 
mote Iowa’s first soils conservation dis- 
trict. He told how the agricultural and 
conservation news was taken off the in- 
side pages, and tied in what the 
Chronicle had done in Marion county 
with what Colorado newspapermen could 
do in their own communities. 

In the second part of his talk Ver 
Steeg “laid the wood” to newspaper pub- 
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lishers who have laid aside or neglected 
the editorial page. He pointed out the 
rewards, both financial and in personal 
satisfaction, that come to the editor who 
assumes a role of community leadership. 
A newspaper without an editorial page, 
he emphasized, will be — almost without 
exception — a newspaper without that 
top asset, personality. He closed with 
an appeal to his listeners to assume the 
responsibility that goes with publishing 
a country weekly. 

Following the meeting Ver Steeg was 
the guest of A. Gayle Waldrop, director 
of the school of journalism, along with 
faculty members and wives at the di- 
rector’s cabin in the mountains. He came 
back to Iowa with highest praise for 
Colorado hospitality. 


Publisher’s Son Honoted 
- Tony Huebsch, son of publisher Fred 
G. Huebsch of the North Iowa Times at 
McGregor, recently was awarded the 
Brewer-Torch Press Key as the outstand- 
ing senior in the State University of Iowa 
school of journalism. 

The award was made at the Matrix 
Table dinner given by Theta Sigma Phi, 
journalism sorority. 


Six Master Editors Initiated Into Sigma Delta Chi : 
} 
} 
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It’s time to freshen up 
your format with 
easy-to-read CORONA! 


Corona—a real tonic for your 
readers’ eyes—is crisp and sparkling 
as a bright, sunny day. This popular 
type family offers the eye a refresh- 
ing contrast between blacks and 
whites, and gives your newspaper 
page an open, airy texture that sings, 
“Welcome, reader!” 

No matter how you want to get 
this “tune up” in legibility —through 
bigger letter form, increased lead- 
ing, larger letter-size with the same 
line count—you’ll find your answer 
in the Corona family. 

All this can be yours without go- 
ing heavy on paper or light on word 
count —thanks to the space economy 
provided by Corona. You needn’t 
worry about reproduction, either— 
Corona is designed to compensate 
for the most severe mat shrinkage. 

Freshen up your paper with this 
“tonic” for tired eyes! We’ll be glad 
to help you restyle your format with 
legible Corona. Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, Brooklyn 5,N Y. 


by 
(+ LINOTYPE - ) 


Set in 71% point Corona on 8 point body; 
Poster Bodoni with Italic 
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Davenport Resigns; 
To Publish in Illinois 


John Scott Davenport, instructor and 
assistant to the director of the school of 
journalism at the State University of 
Iowa, has resigned to become publisher 
of the Tiskilwa (Ill.) Chief and the Buda 
(Ill.) Plain Dealer, two weeklies in 
Bureau county, Illinois. 

Davenport has been on the SUI facul- 
ty for two years. Prior to coming to 
Iowa, he was on the faculty of Indiana 
university. His experience in weekly pub- 
lishing consists of one year as editor of 
a 25,000 weekly in Southern California 
and a summer as managing editor of the 
Bureau County Republican at Princeton, 
Ill. He is the author of a book on news- 
paper circulation. 


Papes Buys Idaho Paper 

J]. Lewis Papes, a former Iowa pub- 
lisher, recently purchased the Salmon 
(Idaho) Gazette-Record. 

For 19 years Papes was associated with 
his father in publishing the Marion Sen- 
tinel, and published the Wright County 
Monitor at Clarion for four years. Since 
then he had done advertising work in 
Texas and worked on newspapers in the 
Northwest while looking for a paper to 


buy. 


Times, Register Honored 

The Davenport Times and Des Moines 
Register won first place in their classes 
in the Inland Daily Press association’s 
first annual public relations contest. 

Results were announced at the associa- 
tion’s 67th spring meeting. 

W. Earl Hall, Mason City Globe-Ga- 
zette, spoke at the meeting and called 
for more attention on the part of editors 
to their main job — news. “It is not our 
job primarily to push, prod, pontificate 
or scold,” he said. 


Belly Minded Nose 


You can have your fields of clover and 
the scent of new mown hay, 

You can have the budding roses and the 
orchard bloom in May 

You can have perfume in bottles, though 
it come from gay Paree, 

And the aromatic spices from the Islands 
oversea; 

But for real downright aroma, I would 
gladly trade the lot 

For the fragrance of the kitchen when 
the dinner’s piping hot. 

— Sir Thomas Katt 
New London Journal 


Gets National Press Women Post 
Wilma M. Collins, Dallas Center 
Times, was elected secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Press Women at their 
convention in Seattle recently. 


printing and bindery orders. 


CHAINED TO YOUR DESK? 


Let the Franklin Printing Catalog take over that 
time consuming estimating job. Designed for in- 
stant reference, it provides accurate values for all 


Write for 60-day FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143 SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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Goodwin Returns to lowa, 
Buys Manchester Papers 


Realizing a “lifelong ambition” James 
E. Goodwin Jr. recently took over as 
publisher of the Manchester Press and 
Manchester Democrat-Radio. 

The papers were sold to Goodwin and 
W. S. Rupe of Ames by H. L. Rann 
and W. C. Snyder Sr., former publishers. 
Goodwin comes to Manchester from 
Marysville, Ohio, where he worked on a 
newspaper. He has also worked on news- 
papers at Creston, Charles City and 
Ames. 

Goodwin was graduated from the State 
University of Iowa in 1936. In 1942 he 
enlisted in the navy and saw duty in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific theaters. 
He is a native of Des Moines, as is his 
wife, a graduate of Drake conservatory. 
They have three children. 

H. L. Rann will continues as editor of 
the Press and Mrs. Amy Bradley as edi- 
tor of the Democrat-Radio. 


Albion New Area Man 


For Linotype Company 

Charles M. Albion, production engi- 
neer with Mergenthaler Linotype com- 
pany, has been assigned the region com- 
prising parts of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri 
and Wisconsin, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

He succeeds Harry L. Wilson, who 
was Linotype representative in this ter- 
ritory for many years. 


Albion spent several years as an ex- 
pert operator before joining the Lino- 
type company in March, 1950. His for- 
mer assignment as a linotype production 
engineer was in North and South Dakota. 


Our Editors Say — 


A man who thinks he will never 
amount to anything and will never be 
missed should try moving these days 
without notifying his draft board. He 
will find out mighty quick that he is no 
forgotten man. — Knoxville Express 


Specialty .. 


ENVELOPES 


fire Rusiness Ruilders 


BANKERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 


ORTHERN 
Envelope 


TATES 
Company 


Se, £5 Line 


CHICAGO $¥.PAUL 


COLUMN RULE WITHOUT MONEY! 
TRADE IN ALL YOUR OLD METAL FOR BRAND NEW 


6-PT. NO WORK-UP, HAND FINISHED HAIRLINE COLUMN RULE 
OR 2-PT. HAIRLINE — CAST FROM NEW LINOTYPE METAL 


LEADS, SLUGS AND 3 PICA 


One Lb. New Rule for 4 Lbs. of Old Electros, Stereos, Zincs, Copper, Brass. 
FURNITURE 3 LBS. OF SCRAP 
Immediate CASH Paid for Scrap Sent in Over Amount Needed to Fill Order 


SHIP BY TRUCK OR RAIL, NOT EXPRESS, AS SCRAP 4th CLASS — 
COLLECT — WE PAY SHIPPING CHARGES — BOTH WAYS 


LEADS’ -:- SLUGS 


RULES 


GOLDEN RULE SUPPLY HOUSE 
2028 UPTON AVE. NO. — ALdrich 2769 — MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 
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THE IOWA PUBLISHER 


Frank Luther Mott 


Frank Luther Mott, a native of What 
Cheer and longtime director of the SUI 
school of journalism, has just had pub- 
lished a new book, “A Gallery of Ameri- 
cans,” and recently revised an older one, 
“American Journalism.” 

Mott, who was for 20 years on the SUI 
faculty and for a considerable portion of 
that time director of the school of jour- 
nalism, recently retired as dean of the 
University of Missouri school of jour- 
nalism. 

AMERICAN JOURNALISM 

The appearance during the past year 
of the revised edition of Frank Luther 
Mott’s American Journalism (Macmil- 
lan) brings up to date the native Iowan’s 
well-known book on the history of news- 
papers in the United States. To the first 
edition, which was published in 1940, 
has been added an account of important 
developments which occurred in the 
newspaper world during the decade of 
the second World War and its eventful 
aftermath. 


lowan’s Books Published, Revised 


The new section, which contains five 
chapters, includes excellent summaries 
of the achievement of the American 
press in its global coverage of World 
War II, and the relationships of govern- 
ment and press in the wartime Office of 
Censorship and OWI and the postwar 
Voice of America. Special attention is 
given also to the new management prob- 
lems of the press in connection with 
labor, materials, circulation, advertising 
and competing media. 

Recent changes in major newspapers 
and significant developments in news and 
feature content of the press are covered 
in completing the book’s chronicle of the 
span of 260 years of newspapering in 
America from 1690 to 1950. 

The new volume will undoubtedly 
enjoy the same popularity as its prede- 
cessor, combining as it does the values 
of completeness and authoritativeness 
with the lively, readable qualities of Pro- 
fessor Mott’s engaging style. 

O.R.S. 


Extension Division 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lowa 
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for 
DESK BOOK. at 10c per copy. Cash with order is required because the 
University has no facilities for cherge accounts. 


JULY, 1951 


ORDER COUPON FOR IOWA NEWSPAPER DESK BOOK (Rev. Ed.) 
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GALLERY OF AMERICANS 

A Gallery of Americans, published by 
Mentor books, sells for 35 cents at drug 
stores, newsstands and book stores. It is 
a unique collection of Americana. 

Mott has edited excerpts from biogra- 
phies and autobiographies, books, maga- 
zines and newspapers, relating incidents 
in the lives of 39 Americans. From them 
he makes a composite portrait, a picture 
of what he calls the American spirit. 

What the American spirit is may be 
open to question, but certainly Mott’s 
opinion is as good as any. The little 
sketches make fascinating reading, and 
in the aggregate they do succeed in 
catching something of the distinctive fla- 
vor of the American character. 

One of the most interesting things 
about the book is Mott’s choice of per- 
sons. He has taken incidents in the lives 
of five adventurers, David Crockett, P. 
T. Barnum, John Paul Jones, Sir William 
Phips and Charles A. Lindbergh. Five 
war leaders’ are mentioned, Ethan Allen, 
Andrew Jackson, Robert E. Lee, U. S. 
Grant and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Under the heading pioneers, Indians, 
buffalo he has listed Daniel Boone, Cap- 


tain John Smith, Kit Carson, Black Hawk 
and Buffalo Bill Cody. 

Five presidents grace his gallery, 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and two 
Roosevelts. He has chosen four inven- 
tors and _ scientists, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Edison, Henry Ford and Albert 
Einstein. 

His men and women of letters are 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Horace Greeley, Margaret Fuller, 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain. Among 
preachers and reformers he has drawn 
from incidents in the lives of Jonathan 
Edwards, Abigail Adams, Peter Cart- 
wright, Booker T. Washington and Jane 
Addams. In the amusement field he has 
chosen W. C. Handy, Joan Crawford, 
Babe Ruth and Joe Louis. 

His gallery is an interesting one. 


E.E. 


PRINTERS TO THE TRADE 


If you are rushed with work, 
we can help you. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Letterpress - Offset - Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Graphic Publishing Co., Inc. 
LAKE MILLS, 


For Competent and 
Honest Service It’s 


214 National Loan Building 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
If You Want to Sell 
or Buy a Newspaper 


METRO NEWSPAPER 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MOORE 
AUTOGRAPHIC 
REGISTERS 


and 
SUPPLIES 
DIFORM Division 


2233 University Avenue 
St Paul 4, Minnesota 


THE IOWA PUBLISHER 


SS Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 
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Convenience: 
An Important Commodity 


In March of this year, American housewives bought 
1,872,000 gallons of frozen concentrated orange juice. This 
represented 26 per cent of total consumer purchases of 
oranges and orange products. 


A short time ago this commodity was unheard of. 


Likewise, hundreds of other items undreamed of a few 
years ago occupy prominent places in the modern retail food 
store of today. They came into being through new methods of 
processing and distribution. They add up to “convenience.” 


Convenience is not counted among the 3,000 items re- 
tailed by the modern super market. It is an intangible, but 
it is one of the most important commodities, nonetheless, and 
it is appreciated by the nation’s shoppers. But there is one 
important question which may be asked: Is it costing them 
more? 


The answer is “no.” Americans are paying Jess of their 


income for comparable grocery products than ever before in 
history. 


This means that all phases of the food industry are con- 
stantly becoming more efficient. Producers, processors and 
retailers are combining their efforts to make available more 
food at less cost. No industry in the world ever operated on 
lower profit margins than the American food industry. 


The men and women of A & P continuously strive to do 
their jobs with ever-increasing efficiency . . . to bring to 
American consumers more good food at less cost, and more 
and more of that intangible but invaluable commodity — con- 
venience. 


A & P FOOD STORES 
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